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THIS  IS  A  PROJECT  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "RECENT  TENNESSE  POLITICAL  HISTORY."   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  WILLARD  YARBROUGH .   THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TEN- 
NESSEE AND  THE  DATE  IS  APRIL  10,  I98I.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #1 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Willard,  let's  get  a  little  background  information 

about  you  because  this  account  may  be  used  by  his- 
torians 200  or  300  years  in  the  future  and  it  is  always  good  to  know 
who  is  giving  the  account.   Could  you  sum  up  in  Who's  Who  fashion 
a  little  about  when  and  where  you  were  born,  and  where  you  grew  up  and 
how  you  got  into  the  newspaper  business. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Dr.  Crawford,  I  am  a  native  of  East  Tennessee. 

[I  was]  born  in  Etowah,  Tennessee.   It  is  in  McMinn 
County  in  Southeast  Tennessee.   I  grew  up  there  and  went  through  high 
school  and  attended  the  University  of  Tennessee  starting  in  193^. 
I've  been  a  newspaperman  all  my  life.   I  am  a  working  journalist  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  now.   I  spent  time  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  during  the  interval. 
I've  been  with  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  since  19^+3.   I  guess  I  am  the 
dean  of  the  Knoxville  journalist  at  this  stage,  the  working  journalists. 
I've  had  an  interest  in  politics  all  my  life,  covered  everything  from 
Knoxville  to  the  capitol  at  Nashville  to  Washington,  D.C.   On  the  political 
spectrum  I've  covered  campaigns,  candidates  from  everything  from  city  hall 
and  court  house  to  the  legislature  at  Nashville  to  Congressmen  to  U.S. 
Senators  and  the  presidential  campaigns.   I've  been  a  candidate  myself. 


I  was  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District.   Incidentally,  it  is  today  the  oldest  Republican  Congressional 
District  in  the  United  States.   I  was  a  Democratic  nominee  for  a  special 
election  in  196^  in  the  spring  and  then  was  the  Democratic  nominee  in  the 
fall  on  the  regular  "ballot  of  196U.   I  received,  which  was  a  switch  in 
politics,  over  70,000  votes  in  the  Second  District  and  my  opponent  was 
credited  with  8U,000  and  John  Duncan,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Knoxville ,  a 
Republican,  was  the  winner.   I've  always  finished  in  politics  and  history - 
-I've  lived  it  and  observed  it  in  East  Tennessee  all  my  life  and  am  now 
65. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  year  did  you  start  work  for  the  News-Sentinel? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     In  19^3  after  my  tenure  with  the  Knoxville  Journal 

where  I  felt  like  I  was  being  infiltrated  by 
Republican  politics  and  it  didn't  suit  me  because  I  was  a  Democrat  at 
heart.   Simply  because  during  the  FDR  days  there  was  the  NYA — National 
Youth  Administration — which  helped  me  find  a  job  that  paid  for  my  tuition 
at  U.T.  as  I  worked  my  way  through. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  was  in  the  1930 's  during  the  Depression  period. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     As  the  Depression  began  to  [ease  and]  you  began  to 

see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,   you  had 
a  hard  time  background  if  you  lived  in  East  Tennessee.   My  town,  a  rail- 
road town,  was  the  hardest  hit  and  everybody  woke  up  one  morning  and  the 
last  bank  closed.   The  Depression  was  in  full  force  and  all  at  once 
everybody  was  equal  because  everybody  that  had  money  in  the  bank  didn't 
have  any  more  than  the  fellow  that  didn't  have  any  before  the  bank  closed, 
(laughter)   That  was  the  situation  of  hard  times  and  you  learned  your 


lessons  and  learned  who  was  who  because  you  had  to  for  survival. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  McMinn  County  tradionally  Democratic  or 

Republican? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  at  the  beginning  it  was  Republican  and 

with  the  emergence  of  FDR,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
as  President,  Ed  Crump  of  Memphis  as  the  complete  Democratic  boss 
of  Tennessee  in  that  period,  McMinn  County  became  Democratic  as  an 
axis  of  the  Crump  organization.   One  of  many  such  in  East  Tennessee, 
counties  and  it  became  Democratic  and  despotic  as  such.   Although 
I  am  a  Democrat  it  was... they  tolled  their  own  knell  because  it 
became  absolutely  hard  machine  politics  in  McMinn  County  until  the 
Battle  of  Athens-so-called  in  19^6-when  the  Republicans  took  over 
under  the  guise  of  the  G.I.'s  coming  back  from  the  war — World  War  II. 
They  came  back  to  reform  government  because  they  said  they  fought  for 
freedom,  but  it  was  all  the  Republican  guys.   This  Ralph  Dugan,  an 
Athens  lawyer,  whose  father  was  killed  at  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
chieftain  when  he  was  sheriff  of  McMinn  County,  he  organized  the 
returning  veterans  and  being  shrewd  as  he  was  he  made  it  known  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world  that  whoever  was  interested  it  was  the  Battle 
for  Athens  when  the  revolt  came  on  Election  Day.   That  this  was  a  G.I. 
revolt,  actually  it  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  was  19^6? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Nineteen  forty-six.   In  the  regular  election  in  August, 

the  Republican  generalissimos  of  the  county  who  had  been 
in  disfavor  for  many  years  since  the  emergence  of  the  Crump  affiliate — 
the  Cantrell  Machine — five  brothers  in  Etowah  and  thev  were  Democrats  and 


New  Dealers  of  the  day,  they  organized  the  thing  and  planned  the 
strategy  well,  just  like  going  into  "battle  which  they  actually  did 
on  Election  Day.   They  refused  to  let  the  election  be  stolen  from 
them  again  which  was  absolutely  correct,  because  it  had  been  stolen 
by  the  Democrats. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  Cantrell  Machine  had  been  stealing  elections? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Oh  yes.'   Paper-thin  ballots  that  they  would  hold  up 

to  the  light  or  the  window  in  a  darkened  booth  and 
silver  dollars  were  literally  rolled  down  the  street .   I  stepped  on 
one  one  day  myself  and  picked  it  up — they  paid  off  in  silver  dollars 
in  those  days  for  a  vote  and  then  a  feller  was  sitting  in  a  cane-bottom 
chair  over  in  the  corner  of  a  booth  where  I  voted  in  my  home  town.  After 
I  returned  there  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  campus  as  a  newspaper 
man. 

The  man  was  sitting  in  a  cane-bottom  chair  leaning  against  the  wall 
and  he  had  a  book  like  a  legal  pad  lawyers  handle  and  you  didn't  drop 
your  ballot  in  the  box.   They  wouldn't  let  you.   They  would  take  it  out 
of  your  hand  which  was  against  the  law  and  they  would  say  "Willard 
Yarbrough  voted."  But  meanwhile  he'd  open  that  thin  ballot  which  they 
got  printed  on  thin  paper  at  the  local  newspaper  printing  office  which 
needed  money  and  was  owned  by  one  of  their  organizational  members,  by 
the  way.   And  they  would  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  see  if  you  voted 
yes  or  no  for  their  man  or  against  your  man  or  for  someone  else.   And 
if  you  voted  the  wrong  way  the  feller  would  shake  his  head. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  one  in  the  chair? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     The  one  in  the  chair  who  was  keeping  totals.   So  they 


had  a  name,  they  knew  everybody  in  town — it  was  a  small  place — 
they  did  this  all  over  the  county  and  if  you  voted  for  their  man 
they  would  nod  and  so  the  man  in  the  cane-bottom  chair  would  record 
you  accordingly  and  you  suffered  or  prospered  accordingly. 

After  elections  you  were  a  marked  man  or  you  had  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  Crump  organization  on  you.   That  was  spread 
throughout  East  Tennessee-the  Burch  Biggs  of  Polk  County  Machine 
with  an  axis  which  incidentally  helped  put  Estes  Kefauver  in  Congress 
the  first  time.   James  Burke  of  Morristown,  Hub  Walters  of  Morristown 
who  was  named  a  U.S.  Senator  by  the  Governor  in  the  death  of  Estes 
Kefauver.   Those  were  the  outbreedings  of  this  organization.   The 
Crump  Organization  as  we  understood  it  met  with  their  chieftains  and 
a  dozen  or  2U   people  in  the  smoke  filled  room  at  Nashville  or  elsewhere 
and  picked  the  next  governor,  the  next  Senator,  the  next  Congressman 
and  so  forth. 

They  knew  it  over  here  and  they  worked  at  it — oh  they  worked  at 
it  hard.   I  know  my  father,  it  was  in  the  Depression  years,  was  a 
railroad  man — a  car  maker — in  the  Depression  he  had  to  mortgage  his  house 
for  groceries  for  a  big  family.   You  would  not  dare  cross  him  [Cantrell] 
because  you  would  get  your  mortgage  foreclosed  at  the  bank  and  so  my 
father  always  voted  for  them.   He  said  he  was  a  Republican,  but  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  really. 

Then  they  intimidated  people — the  organization  did — in  Etowah  where 
their  access  in  the  homes  were.   They  owned  the  Power  and  Light  company 
and  all  that  stuff.   The  father  was  a  banker  who  wore  brogan  shoes 
without  socks  and  walked  in  the  mud  five  miles  from  town  to  open  his 


bank  every  morning.   That  was  Wash  Cantrell.   Then  I  went  back  to 
Etowah-Athens  newspaper  The  Daily  Post-Athenian. 

That  was  in  the  beginnings  of  TVA  which  wanted  to  acquire  all 
the  private  utilities  and  put  it  into  the  organization  that  we  know 
of  as  it  is  today.   And  if  you'd  write  something  that  would  espouse 
TVA  in  the  takeover  and  cheap  electric  rates  you  got  penalized,  at 
least  I  did.   I  would  get  arrested  for  going  into  town  at  night  in 
my  A-Model  Ford  if  the  tail  light  wasn't  working.   The  police  chief 
who  was  one  of  the  Cantrell  organization  would  arrest  you  and  cite 
you  and  they  threatened  to  foreclose  on  my  father's  home  because  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  bank  if  I  didn't  keep  quiet. 

They  wouldn't  let  people  come  to  town  to  open  one  of  their  own 
stores  for  a  business  unless  they  were  acceptable.   They  had  a  lock 
on  the  economy,  on  politics.  They  accumulated  great  wealth  in  the 
Depression  days  by  having  access  to  money  and  a  great  cash  flow  for 
whatever  operations,  legitimate  or  otherwise.   Every  time  a  house 
would  be  sold  for  taxes  they  would  pick  it  up  for  taxes — county  taxes 
against  it  at  a  discount.   Houses  sold  in  my  town  in  the  Depression 
for  $150.00 — five  room  homes.   They  would  probably  pick  it  up  for 
about  $10  or  $15 — a  house  on  tax  sales.   They  were  the  real  chieftains. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      They  had  taken  over  during  the  Depression  from  the 

traditionally  Republican  group,  hadn't  they? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yes,  they  got  into  politics  primarily — five  Cantrell 

brothers  did — to  preserve  their  Etovah  Water  and 
Light  Company  which  their  father  had  founded  and  had  a  20-year  franchise 
and  so  that  TVA  would  not  take  it  over.   So  that  is  hov  they  got  into 


politics.   They  would  stall  an  election — one  of  the  city  elections — 
so  the  city  council  would  not  adopt  a  resolution  because  they  controlled 
the  city  council  in  my  hometown  and  they  would  wait  until  they  could 
negotiate  and  set  their  own  price  by  their  own  men  on  city  council  you 
see.   By  not  selling  through  negotiations  to  TVA  or  to  the  town  as  it 
were,  using  TVA  power,  that's  how  they  got  started  in  politics  primarily. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      They  really  got  in  to  support  their  economic 

position. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yes.   They  had  motives  and  a  purpose  in  their  cause 

and  they  were  successful  at  it.  Then  people  did  not 
dare  oppose  them.   They  would  end  up  in  jail  for  any  frivolous  charge. 
The  late  Tom  Taylor,  who  was  the  son  of  Joe  Taylor,  who  was  postmaster 
and  big  Republican  domino  in  McMinn  County  politics  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  McMinn  County  opposed  the  Cantrell  Organization.   Tom  Taylor 
died  oh  about  five  years  ago  or  less  as  Circuit  Attorney  General  for 
Cleveland,  for  McMinn  and  what  not. 

At  the  time  leading  up  to  the  Battle  of  Athens  in  19^6,  Tom  Taylor 
was  driving  from  Etowah— he  lived  just  outside  of  town  in  Williamsburg 
in  a  colonial  mansion^to  Athens  and  he  was  being  pursued  by  a  Cantrell 
hireling,  a  deputy  sheriff,  under  Sheriff  Paul  Cantrell.   They  charged 
him  with  something.   And  so  Tom  to  get  away  and  escape  from  this  fellow 
whom  he  thought  was  going  to  kill  him,  he  told  me  that  he  pulled  his 
car  up  to  a  creek  crossing  and  didn't  make  the  bridge  and  ran  into  the 
creek  and  he  lived  and  escaped  with  that.   But  a  lot  of  stuff  like  that 
went  on . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      This  was  a  very  interesting  political  machine. 


It  wasn't  Democratic  because  of  any  conviction, 
was  it?   But  Just  because  of  opportunity  and  the  opportunity  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Cantrells. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     They  were  just  Democratic  just  like  someone  is 

born  a  Baptist.   They  were  born  Democratic.   They 
saw  that  as  a  chance  to  not  only  make  money  but  to  preserve  what  they 
had  accumulated. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      This  was  really  complete  control  over  McMinn  County, 

wasn't  it,  Willard? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  was  predominate  control,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  it 

was  also  backed  up  by  the  gun.   On  Election  Day,  you 
see  it  went  deeper  than  that.   Federal  judge  appointments  were  traceable 
to  this  organization  in  McMinn  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Federal  judge  appointments? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Federal  judge  appointments,  because  you  see  after  all 

they  had  elected  U.S.  Senators,  didn't  they?   I  know 
that  there  were  arrests  made  because  John  Jennings,  the  Republican 
Congressman  from  Knoxville  and  McMinn  County  was  in  his  Second  District 
at  the  time  had  prosecuted  some  people  of  the  Cantrell  Organziation. 
One  was  the  Police  Chief  of  Etowah,  named  Rucker  and  his  brother,  for 
taking  over  a  polling  place  on  Election  Day  at  one  time  before  the 
"Battle  of  Athens"  out  in  the  country  outside  of  Etowah.   And  they  threw 
all  the  election  officials  out  of  that  office  because  they  were  Republicans 
We  were  connected  with  the  election  and  they  took  it  over  and  voted  the 
votes  that  they  wanted  to  and  put  the  ballot  boxes  accordingly  by  ballots 
the  way  they  wanted  them  done.   The  Police  Chief  was  tried  in  Federal  Court 


in  Chattanooga  and  he  was  fined  one  dollar  and  no  sentence  for  that 
or  one  dollar  and  a  sentence  of  some  sort.   Strangely  enough,  he 
didn't  serve  his  time  in  a  lock-up  for  his  term  that  he  was  sentenced 
to  one  dollar  and  a  sentence  and  this  federal  judge  had  been  elected 
by  this  organization  [Cantrell]  or  appointed  rather. 

One  day  when  I  was  working  for  the  Journal  Publishing  organization 
then,  and  John  Jennings  was  Congressman  and  my  editor,  Guy  L.  Smith, 
who  later  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Tennessee,  who 
was  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Journal .   And  John  Jennings  called  the 
editor  and  the  editor  sent  me  to  Morristown.   It  seems  that  this 
Police  Chief  of  Etowah,  incidentally,  he  never  did  go  off  the  payroll 
while  he  was  serving  a  federal  term  for  election  fraud,  was  sitting 
up  at  Morristown  in  front  of  the  Hamblen   County  jail.  Was  he  locked 
up?  No,  he  was  sitting  out  on  the  front  porch  twirling  the  keys  to  all 
the  lock-up  on  his  finger  and  he  had  an  apartment  and  he  and  his  wife 
lived  across  the  street  from  the  Hamblen  County  jail. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  he  supposed  to  be  serving  a  sentence? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yes,  so  I  wrote  the  story  up  and  with  that  the  cat 

was  out  of  the  bag  and  after  Jennings  got  through 
raising  hell  in  Congress  on  the  House  floor  among  other  things  they  put 
him  in  a  real  federal  penitentary  until  he  completed  his  term. 

But  it  almost  cost  me  my  life  because  after  he  got  out  of  prison, 
I  was  in  my  hometown  to  see  relatives  one  weekend   and  he  was  back  in  his 
police  chief's,  uniform  and  a  police  car — this  Rucker  fellow  Has  the 
Police  Chief — and  he  forced  me  to  the  curb  and  got  out  and  pulled  out 
that  big  old  .1*5  and  if  I  hadn't  talked  so  fast  I  wouldn't  have  been  alive 


10 


the  next  five  minutes.   He  was  going  to  kill  right  on  the  spot.   He 
had  shot  in  a  drug  store  and  wounded  a  civic  leader  who  was  a  druggist 
in  the  drug  store  and  wounded  him  "because  he  disagreed  over  politics. 
His  name  was  Murphy  (the  druggist)  and  he  had  said  some  things  that  were 
not  kind  toward  the  Cantrell  Organization  and  he  might  have  been  a 
Republican,  I  never  did  know  his  politics.   But  he  shot  right  in  the  back 
door  and  wounded  him  while  he  was  preparing  prescriptions.   So  he  was  that 

kind  of  fellow  and  he  threatened  to  kill  me.   He  says,  "You  G —  d 

s you,  I  am  going  to  kill  you."   I  told  him  I  was  just  doing  a  job  like 

he  was,  that  I  had  been  sent  up  there  to  expose  him  for  not  serving  his 
term.   He  was  in  charge  of  the  jail  instead  of  being  an  inmate  of  it.   See, 

That  went  on  all  the  time.   Those  things  went  on  every  day. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  must  have  built  up  a  lot  of  resentment  on  the  part 

of  people  who  were  not  in  the  machine. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  did,  but  they  were  intimidated.   They  were  afraid 

to  speak  out,  because  of  the  mortgage  foreclosure, 
intimidation,  or  loss  of  a  job,  or  arrest  on  frivolous  charges,  real  or 
imagined.   It  was  a  reign  of  intimidation  in  East  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  Cantrell  Machine  controlled  the  banks,  and  they 

controlled  the  law  enforcement  officials  and. . . 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     And  most  of  the  real  estate  in  town  because  they  had 

taken  over  by  foreclosing  of  mortgages  and  settlement 
of  taxes  at  a  reduced  price  or  got  it  for  nothing.   Yeah,  they  controlled 
the  economy,  the  industry  coming  into  town.   If  they  didn't  like  it,  it 
didn't  come  because  they  were  in  control.   They  didn't  want  the  balance 
of  power  upset.   Everything  was  going  their  way,  they  had  the  money 
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coming  in,  you  see. 

By  the  way,  Cantrell  is  mayor  of  Etovah  today.   He's  the  son 
of  one  of  these  five  Cantrell  members  and  a  school  teacher.   He's 
a  good  boy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  this  Cantrell  Machine  worked  with  Mr.  Crump? 

E.  H.  Crump? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Oh  yes.   One  time  one  of  their  henchmen  named 

George  Woods,  a  country  boy  out  at  Good  Springs, 
just  west  of  Etowah  about  three  or  four  miles,   he  was  selected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Nashville.   There  he  was 
right  there  in  the  cat  bird  seat,  you  see,  passing  bills  the  way  they 
wanted  it  and  those  were  the  days  of  the  "Ripper  Bills".   If  the  Crump 
Organization  didn't  like  some  group,  all  they  had  to  do  was  pass  a 
"ripper  bill"  and  put  everybody  out  of  office  tommorow  and  seat  their 
own  by  the  same  bill  by  naming  who  was  going  to  take  over  at  the  court 
level,  you  see.   George  Woods  was  known  as  "Mr.  Ripper"  in  those  days 
and  he  was  House  Speaker  and  you  know  what  influence  the  House  Speaker 
has  got  such  as  Ned  McWherter  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Now  the  "ripper  bills"  were  just  always  on  county 

level  weren't  they? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yes,  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cities, 

but  they  could  change  the  city  charter.   See  they 
could  change  the  city's  charter  and  do  away  with  mayor-alderman  form 
of  government  and  put  in  city-manager  form  or  vice  versa.   In  those 
days  they  didn't  have  referendum  like  you  have  now  in  revised 
constitutional  process. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  this  kind  of  despotism  sort  of  invited  a 

revolt,  and  how  did  it  get  organized  in  "U6? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  was  organized  primarily  by  Ralph  Dugan  like 

I  mentioned  earlier,  whose  father  had  been  killed 
by  this  group  in  political  wars  of  the  past. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  Dugan' s  position  at  that  time? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     The  one  that  was  killed  or  the  lawyer?   The  one 

that  was  killed? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     His  father  was  killed.   He  had  been  sheriff  and 

Ralph  Dugan  got  his  vengence  by  kicking  the  Cantrell 
Organization,  an  affiliate  of  the  Crump  bossism  days,  out  of  power 
by  bullets.   They  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Had  Ralph  Dugan  been  in  service  himself?  Was  he  a 

veteran  also? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     I  don't  remember  that.   I  doubt  it.   It  seemed  like 

he  came  between  wars.   But  he  was  in  his  fifties 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Athens  [occurred  in]  19^+6. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      So  he  had  a  group  of  veterans  returning,  generally 

in  •  i+5  when  the  war  ended  and  Dugan  organized  them. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     He  organized  them.   He  didn't  care  whether  they 

were  Democrats  or  Republicans.   I  guess  those 
young  fellows  coming  back  from  the  war  didn't  know  what  they  were  either. 
Generally  speaking,  they  would  have  been  Democrats,  I  would  have  thought. 
It  wasn't  a  G.I.  Revolt  situation,  it  was  a  Republican  revolt  against 
the  Crump  Democratic  Organization  in  McMinn  County  under  the  aegis  of  the 
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G.I.  revolt.   Nov  that  is  what  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Uh-huh .   Did  they  put  up  their  own  slate  of  candidates 

that  year? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Oh  yes,  and  elected  every  one  of  them.   By  the  time 

Election  Day  was  gone  the  Battle  of  Athens  had  come 
and  gone  and  anyone  who  wasn't  shot,  or  run  out  of  town,  or  captured, 
left  on  his  own,  including  the  Sheriff.   Pat  Mansfield  was  the  Sheriff 
and  he  ended  up  in  Georgia( laughter)  and  he  didn't  even  stop  running. 
He  never  came  back! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Of  course  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cantrell  Machine? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Oh  yes,  he  was  their  elected  Sheriff  at  the  time. 

Paul  Cantrell  had  set  aside. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  the  veterans  must  have  realized  that  their 

candidates,  people  on  their  slate,  could  not  make 
it  if  the  votes  were  counted  in  the  usual  way. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  right.   You  had  a  fellow  down  in  Sweetwater 

who  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  (i  was  trying  to  think 
of  his  name)  he  had  an  iron  foundry  in  Sweetwater  and  he  was  cornered 
trying  to  take  over  a  polling  booth  that  the  Cantrell 's  were  organizing 
and  operating  in  Athens  on  Election  Day.   They  had  their  own  officials 
in  election  officers.   To  escape  them--he  knew  he  killed  if  he  stayed 
there — he  jumped  literally  through  a  plate  glass  window  and  was 
butchered  up  and  fell  on  the  sidewalk  outside,  but  he  lived  through  it. 
This  went  on  everywhere.   There  were  shootings,  at  the  jail,  dynamiting. 
The  Burch  Biggs  forces  in  Polk  County  organized  during  the  Battle  of 
Athens,  came  up  and  relieved  the  jail  where  the  Cantrell  hold-outs  were 
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holed  up  in  Athens  at  the  County  Jail. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      This  was  the  Burch  Biggs  Machine  in  Polk  County? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Burch  Biggs  and  that  was  the  political  dynasty 

and  off-shoot  of  the  Crump  organization,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Crump  organization  before  the  Cantrell  Organization 
came  into  full  flower.   So  he  was  the  master  of  East  Tennessee  Crump 
politics — machine  politics.   They  were  supposed  to  he  organized  in 
Polk  County  to  come  up  here  and  relieve  their  political  friends  and 
affiliates  in  McMinn  County  which  isn't  far  away  you  know,  fifteen 
miles  between  Etowah  and  Polk  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Were  they  anticipating  trouble  or  did  the  Burch 

Biggs  Machine  people  react  after  it  happened? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     After  it  happened.   No,  I  had  written  a  series 

of  three  articles  before  the  Battle  of  Athens 
in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  telling  about  the  turmoil  and  strife 
emerging  down  there  and  the  conflict,  and  I  had  talked  with  some  of 
participants  of  the  so-called  G.I.  revolt  leaders.   They  told  me  what 
was  going  to  happen.   In  these  three  articles  I  gave  the  background, 
the  present  situation,  and  the  third  article  predicted  violence  in  the 
Battle  of  Athens  which  it  later  became  known  as.   Then  the  national  and 
international  media  became  interested  after  those  articles  came  out 
sort  of  making  them  martyrs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  remember  reading  it  in  Time  and  that  was  from  this 

theory  that  you  had  written. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah,  and  Internation  Press  and  National  Press  came 

in  droves  at  that  time.   I  know  that  I  didn't  go  down 
there  to  cover  the  elections  because  my  wife  was  expecting  at  the  time. 
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I  wanted  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  any  time  so  I  wouldn't  worry  her  so 
I  manned  the  election  coverage  from  Knoxville  at  the  Hews -Sentinel  desk. 
We  sent  a  copy  editor  down  there.   A  copy  editor  is  not  much  of  a 
reporter.   (laughter)   His  name  was  John  Hurt.   He  went  down  there  to 
cover  this  thing  and  Chrlie,  you  know  where  he  ended  up?   He  saw  all 
this  shooting  going  on  around  the  square  and  heard  all  this  hullabaloo, 
burning  of  automibles  and  stuff — and  he  was  sort  of  a  quiet  and  sedate 
sort  of  person — and  he  went  to  old  ETberson  Hospital  now  closed,  and 
checked  himself  in  as  a  patient,  and  did  he  sleep  in  the  bed?  No.   He 
crawled  under  the  bed  to  get  out  of  mayhem!   That's  just  a  couple  of 
blocks  off  the  town  square  where  all  the  shooting  was  going  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      It's  ort  of  like  being  a  war  correspondent  you 

sent  him  down  for. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     He  never  came  back  to  Knoxville!   He  never  resigned 

and  (laughter)  he  hadn't  been  seen  back  in  this  town 
since  that  day.   He  just  went  in  the  other  direction.   (laughter)  We 
don't  know  what  happened  to  John  Hurt. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  about  the  events  of  that  day.   I  know  some  of 

this  is  in  print  but  what  was  it  that  happened  as  you 

know  it ,  Willard? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  they  laid  seige.   See  what  they  did,  a  boy  named 

Bill  White,  who  was  a  G.I.  and  he  is  one  quarter 
Cherokee  that  is  an  outdoorsman  that  lives  up  at  Tellico  Plains  now  and 
he  used  to  run  the  lodge  up  there  for  sportsmen  before  it  burned  down, 
trout  fishermen,  deer  hunters  and  bear  hunters.   He  led  the  people  out  to 
the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Athens  and  broke  the  doors  down  and  went  in 
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and  got  the  guns  and  ammunition  including  dynamite.   And  they  were  all 
armed — just  passed  them  out  Just  like  a  revolution  going  on.   To  the 
veterans  or  whomever  would  follow  him.   You  see  they  came  in  different 
stripes  and  colors  and  so  the  sheriff  and  others  holed  up  in  the  jail 
and  got  on  the  phone  and  called  the  governor,  Democratic  governor, 
wanting  some  help  and  to  ask  the  National  Guard  to  be  sent  in.   They 
started  shooting  through  the  jail  cell  doors  and  windows  and  one  of 
them,  Biscuit  Farris,  who  was  the  chief  deputy  sheriff  (laughter) 
(he  still  lives  up  here  at  Norris)  was  shot  through  the  jaw,  while  he 
was  on  the  phone  talking  with  the  governor's  office  trying  to  get  some 
National  Guard  help  in,  which  never  did  materialize. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  the  governor's  office  have  any  idea  what  was 

really  going  on? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     They  couldn't  believe  anything  like  that.   You  see 

after  all  who  were  the  guns — the  Cantrell  Organization- 
the  Democrats  were  the  guns.   They  were  the  law.  And  so  the  Governor  was 
afraid  to  send  them  in — although  they  were  his  friends  politically  and 
otherwise.   So  the  ones  that  came  out  with  their  hands  up  were  the  last 
of  them  and  most  of  them  had  fled.  Absolutely  left  the  county.   They 
resigned  the  next  day. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Let's  see,  that  was  Governor  Jim  McCord's  admin- 
istration. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  right— Jim  Nance  McCord. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      He  had  been  elected  with  the  help  of  the  Cantrell 

Machine . 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah.   Especially  with  the  help  of  the  Cantrell  Machine. 
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because  Democratic  primary  in  those  days  were  everything.   Don't  you 
remember?   The  other  thing  vas  it  was  a  formality  to  go  through  the 
General  Election  with  a  Republican  for  governor.   Now  that's  another 
part  of  East  Tennessee  politics  that  involved.  Crump.   Hub  Walters  who 
was  later  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  replace  Estes  Kefauver  for  U.S. 
Senator  pending  an  election,  (l  don't  remember  the  year  of  that). 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  was  in  the  sixties. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Hub  Walters  was  the  axis  between  the  Crump  Organi- 
zation and  the  upstate  Republican  leadership  in- 
cluding B.  Carroll  Reese  and  all  those  Republican  honchos .   B.  Carroll 
Reese  was  the  Congressman  for  many  years,  you  know,  from  Johnson  City 
and  Elizabethton.  He  was  the  owner  of  banks.   He  was  at  one  time  Re- 
publican National  Chairman. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  Hub  Walters  from  Hamblen  County? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     He  was  from  Morristown.   He  was  in  the  contracting 

business.   He  was  in  the  heavy  construction  business. 
He  gets  all  kinds  of  state  contracts.   James  Burke-Jim  Burke-was  his 
right  arm  up  there.   He  owned  the  Knoxville  Transit  Lines — KTL  for  a 
long  time.   He  was  a  contractor  too.   They  were  bosom  buddies  in 
business  and  politics.   Hub  Walters  was  ostensibly  a  stated  Democrat, 
but  he  was  more  Republican  than  he  was  ever  a  Democrat.   What  he  would 
do?   He  would  make  deals  with  the  B.  Carroll  Reese  men  whereby  no  Democrat 
would  run  for  Congress  in  the  First  or  Second  District  and  the  First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts  in  turn  would  support  a  Democrat  for 
governor.   The  deal  was  that  Republicans  would  never  put  up  a  serious 
candidate  for  governor,  and  in  turn  the  Democrats  would  never  put  up  any 
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serious  candidates  in  the  First  or  Second  Congressional  Districts  for 

the  U.S.  Congress — House  seats,  see?  And  that  was  the  deal  that  they 

practiced  for  over  twenty  years.   That's  what  beat  me  in  my  race  for 

Congress.   I  couldn't  cut  through  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Still  in  effect? 

MR.  YARBOURGH:     Yeah,  there  was  Hub  Walters,  who  was  U.S.  Senator 

[and]  who  was  cutting  my  guts  out  as  a  Democratic 
nominee  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  "Mr.  Democrat"  himself.   He  had  his 
vassal,  Pat  Haxney,  of  Chattanooga,  who  he  took  up  there  under  his  wing 
as  his  administrator.   Hub  Walters  did  when  he  went  to  Washington  as 
Senator.   What  happened  to  me  then  in  regards  to  Pat  Haxney,  Pat  [he] 
got  out  on  the  stump  up  there  and  called  the  Press  in  one  day  and 
announced  that  the  Democratic  House  Committee  and  National  Democratic 
Organization  were  not  going  to  support  Willard  Yarbrough  for  Congress, 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  the  Second  Congressional  District.   Cause  he 
(Yarbrough)  didn't  have  a  chance.   All  he  (Haxney)  was  doing  was 
parroting  the  words  of  Hub  Walters  who  was  a  member  and  business  partner 
of  Howard  Baker,  Jr.  and  Senior. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  was  dealing  with  Carroll  Reese? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah!   Because  you  see  here  I  was  a  Democrat  daring 

to  become  the  first  Democrat  elected  to  Congress 
since  before  the  Civil  War  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Knoxville, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  got  70,000  votes  in  the  Second. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  more  than  any  other  Republican  got  winning! 

And  there  hadn't  been  that  many  votes  cast  before. 
Of  course,  John  Duncan  got  8^,000  and  there  is  a  lot  of....  I  got  some 
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evidence  that  the  voting  machines  were  tampered  with  because  this  axis 
worked  both  ways.   The  Court  House  Democrats  in  Knox  County,  the  head 
honchos,  and  the  Election  Commissioners  were  a  part  of  this  organization — 
this  swap-out  organization.   So  the  voting  machine  some  of  them  were 
rigged  the  night  before  and  put  in  the  various  voting  places  in  Knox 
County.   And  one  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  was  the  first  in  line 
at  Inskip  School  Precinct  voting  on  Election  Day,  voting  in  the  general 
election  when  I  was  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  and  John  Duncan  was 
Republican  nominee.  And  he  knew  the  machines  and  he  looked  and  he  found 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  already  set  tup]  for  John  Duncan  before  the 
polls  were  open  to  anybody  to  vote  in  that  machine.   He  said  he  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  they  pushed  it  over  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  and  didn't  use  it  anymore  that  day. 

But  if  one  was  detected  how  many  more  were  there  that  were  not? 
So  the  system  still  worked  in  those  days.   Even  for  Mayor  of  Knoxville 
it  worked.   In  this  case  the  member  of  the  organization,  this  is  after 
the  Crump  Era  I  guess,  but  there  were  still  affiliates  or  grandchildren 
to  the  Crump  group. 

The  Mayor  of  Knoxville 's  nominee  by  the  Democrats  was  Bill  Luttrell, 
he  was  the  county  court  clerk.   His  office  was  later  in  a  mess — embezzled 
funds.   He  was  running  for  mayor.   He  could  not  have  been  elected  mayor  in 
the  county  court  clerk's  position  and  he  was  the  head  Democrat  of  the  party 
at  that  time.   He  could  not  have  been  made  elected  Mayor  of  Knoxville  if 
John  Duncan  had  not  been  elected  to  Congress  because  John  Duncan  had  not 
resigned  his  position  as  mayor.   So  here  were  the  Democrats  supporting 
Bill  Luttrell  for  Mayor  and  voting  against  Willard  Yarbrough  for 
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MR.  YAKBROUGH: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  YAKBROUGH: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  YARBROUGH: 


Congress  and  got  caught  up  in  this  vortex  of  an  impossible  situation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  year  did  you  run  for  Congress? 

Ninteen  sixty-four. 

That  vas  a  good  year  for  Democrats  in  general. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  vas  elected. 

Lyndon  Johnson  landslide. 

Yeah.   But  for  me  to  get  almost  71,000  votes, 

think  of  that:   There  hasn't  been  35,000  votes 
cast  for  the  winner  since.   So  I  got  with  the  little  people  and  we 
all  had  a  cause,  you  see.   I  had  $5,000  to  campaign  with  by  the  way 
and  to  live  on  there.   I  had  to  resign  the  News-Sentinel  job  to  run. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a  campaign 

for  Congress  in  the  sixties  for  that  amount! 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  was  a  real  campaign  and  people  were  with  me. 

I  identified  with  them  and  we  had  a  cause.   Sort 
of  like  a  patriot  fighting  for  his  country,  you  know.   And  at  that 
time  TVA  was  in  good  shape  and  in  good  graces  with  the  people  and 
Goldwater  was  running  for  president.   You  didn't  want  him  to  stick  his 
finger  in  TVA  for  it  might  get  polluted,  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  would  help  the  Democratic  vote  too.   I've 

talked  with  Jennings  Perry  about  that  campaign  that 
year. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     But  the  situation  has  changed  now  in  1980  and  '8l. 

You  see,  the  Democrats  will  not  learn  a  lesson  from 
political  history.  They  didn't  learn  their  lesson  before  the  election 
of  Winfield  Dunn  as  Governor,  a  dark  horse  on  a  white  horse.   Because 
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they  couldn't  get  together,  the  loser  in  the  Democratic  primary  took 
a  walk.   And  do  you  think  the  Democrats  would  learn  their  lesson? 
They  didn't  learn  a  damn  thing'   If  they  did,  the  community  forgot 
it  and  so  they  elect  Blanton  as  Governor,  don't  they  a  Democrat. 
Then  here  comes  Lamar  Alexander  in  a  section  that  produces  over  Uo% 

of  the  votes  in  East  Tennessee h0%   at  least — population  is  heavy 

over  here.   Its  almost  got  half  of  the  state  Tennessee  voters,  the 

East  Tennessee  counties  have  and  it  has  been  predominately  Republican. 

The  Democrats  were  diffused  again  when  Alexander  was  elected. 

Annabelle  Clement  O'Brien  took  a  walk  because  Bob  Clement  lost  the 

primary,  right? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Uh-huh. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Jake  Butcher  won.   They  did  not  support  the  Democratic 

nominee.  Today  in  April  198l,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  viable  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  or  in  any  notable 
community. 

DR.  CRAWEORD:      Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  organized  at  any  rate. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It's  disorganized.   They  have  agreed  to  disagree. 

And  you've  got  an  outfit  running  in  Knox  County  today 
that  is  trying  to  kill  off  Mayor  Randy  Tyree,  who  is  affiliated  or  gets 
his  support  from  the  Democrats  who  have  discredited  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Knox  County.   It's  the  craziest  thing  you  ever  saw!   There  is  a 
candidate  running  for  local  office  here,  a  court  house  office,  who  is  a 
Democrat  and  has  no  support  at  all  of  a  unified  Democratic  Party.   That's 
what  cost  me  my  election  every  election  day.   County  Court  and  I  call  it 
the  Knox  County  Commission  last  August,  1980,  I  was  out  there  on  my  own. 
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I  didn't  get  a  dollar  support  from  the  Party.   They  wanted  me  to  pay 
them  to  support  a  county-vide  candidate  instead  of  a  district  candidate. 
They  didn't  do  a  damn  thing  for  me.   They  didn't  even  support  us  so  the 
Party  is  dead. 
DR.  CRAWFOPJ):       Quite  a  lot  of  people  in  East  Tennessee  are  nominally 

Democratic,  aren't  they? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:      Well,  it's  funny  how  this  thing  happens,  you  know,  in 

East  Tennessee,  Charlie,  you  can  go  from  one  county  to 
then  next  and  the  life-style  and  distance  change  as  soon  as  you  cross  the 
County  line.   Now  for  example,  up  there  in  Campbell  County  that's  Jacksboro 
is  the  county  seat  and  got  towns  of  LaFollette,  Caryville,  Jellico  in  that 
county  and  touches  the  border  of  the  state  line  of  Kentucky.   That  county 
used  to  be  so  that  it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  to  one  Republican. 

And  now  here  comes  the  0E0 — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  I  think  it  was.   They  produced  these  federal  hand-out 
programs  for  welfare  and  produced  jobs  for  people  who  never  had  a  job 
before.  They  broke  the  poverty  cycle  up  there  in  Campbell  County.   One 
time  Campbell  County  had  2J%   and  another  time  35%  unemployment.   It's  a 
rural  county,  and  yet  starting  with  my  election  efforts  in  196U  and  the 
ongoing  federal  programs  up  there,  that  county  is  now  Democratic.   Think 
of  that!   Just  think,  in  IT  years  the  politics  in  Campbell  County  has 
changed  from  staunch  Republican  since  the  Civil  War  to  Democratic  today. 
In  state  elections  they  go  Democratic  and  Presidential  Elections  they 
go  Democratic. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  it  was  federal  economic  aid  from  the  Johnson 

era. . .? 
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MR.  YARBROUGH:    That's  what  has  transformed  it.   The  County  Judge 

up  there  is  a  Democrat — Jack  Alexander.   He's 
unbeatable . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:     Are  there  any  other  strong  Democratic  counties  in 

the  First  District? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:    Yeah,  Sullivan  County,  Kingsport  is  nominally 

Democratic.   That's  the  home  of  Republican 
Congressman  Jimmy  Quillen,  you  know.   Carter  County  is  another  one 
that  could  be  Democratic  given  a  50-50  situation.   You  can't  do 
something  with  nothing,  if  you  had  a  good  candidate  up  there.   It 
doesn't  matter,  I  think  this  business  of  strong  allegience  to  the 
Republican  Party  or  Democratic  Party  in  East  Tennessee  is  for  the 
birds.   More  and  more  voters  are  independent  voters  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:     They  would  be  more  likely  to  support  a  strong 

or  attractive  candidate. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:    Someone  who  identifies  with  them  and  their  causes. 

Now  Anderson  County  is  Democratic  and  yet  Oak  Ridge 
which  has  more  votes  than  the  rest  of  the  county  put  together,  being 
started  out  there  in  19^3,  with  a  high  federal  payroll  that  is  out  there — 
high  salaries — and  you  have  a  lot  of  liberals  (mentally  out  there)  but 
you  have  got  a  lot  of  conservatives  literally  out  there.   It's  an  affluent 
society  in  Oak  Ridge.   They  voted  for  Howard  Baker  like  hell.   They  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  because  Jimmy  Carter  had  refused  to — he  almost  killed 
the  Breeders,  see,  so  politics  shifts  with  the  times  and  what  people  are 
looking  for  and  what  they  think  are  coming  to  them. 

Oak  Ridge  is  now  an  affluent  society  and  by  and  large  and  if  you  had 
to  decide  whether  it  is  Republican  or  Democratic  it  is  Republican.   I 
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carried  every  precinct  out  there  except  one  and  lost  that  one  by  about 

12  votes  when  I  ran  for  Congress  in  '6U. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      There  are  a  lot  of  votes  in  Anderson  County.   They 

are  a  part  of  your  71,000  or  so  total. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It's  not  in  the  Second  District  now.   It's  been 

switched  to  the  Third.   Things  are  changing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Has  the  change  generally  meant  a  loss  of  Republican 

voters? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  it  just  depends  on  who  you  talk  with.   I  know 

that  in  my  own  community  which  is  Republican  where  I 
live  in  Hoist on  Hills  when  I  moved  out  here  you  couldn't  find  a  Democrat. 
I've  been  out  here  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.   It's  changed  to  where 
they  have  accepted  me  because  of  my  conservative  viewpoints  on  tax  dollars 
and  yet  we  had  a  time  when  we  could  go  to  the  school  house  over  here  with 
Democrats  in  the  heyday  of  the  Democratic  Party  here.   That's  a  neighborhood 
school  and  as  the  Democrats  got  scandal  after  scandal  from  the  White  House 
on  down  why  I'd  have  people  that  I  had  called  here  to  the  meeting  to  become 
members  of  the  ward  committee  and  they'd  say, 

"How'd  my  name  get  on  there?"   "I'm  not  a  Democrat,  you  know  I'm  not 
a  Democrat ! " 

I'd  say,  "To  h you're  not,  you  were  elected  the  president  of  the 

organization  at  one  time." 

He  said,  "Get  me  off  of  there." 

So  it  becomes  a  social  situation.   It's  who  you  travel  with  at  the 
country  club  over  here.   If  they  are  Republicans  talking  against  Democrats, 
then  you  don't  want  to  be  identified  with  that  thing  because  you'll  be  an 
outcast  so  they  become  Republicans.   In  other  words  they  are  wishywashersi 
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they  swings  as  the  tide  Swings.   And  right  now  I'd  say  if  you  polled 

Knox  County,  I  think,  it  would  probably  as  long  as  the  city  nominates 

Democratic  candidates  and  outside  of  the  city  are  Republicans,  I 

think,  that  three  out  of  every  five  presently  says  they  are  Republicans. 

(Those  that  will  admit  it).   It's  the  worst  of  times  and  the  best  of 

times.   You  don't  even  know  your  next  door  neighbor  any  more. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  times  are  certainly  changing. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     There's  cynicism.   And  it  will  swing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Why  are  the  Republicans  more  organzied  now?   Is 

it  just  that  the  Democrats  have  lacked  leadership? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     I  don't  know.   They  work  at  it.  They've  worked 

at  it.  They'll  have  meetings  in  the  homes  and 
introduce  candidates  and  invite  their  friends  in  and  they'll  volunteer 
to  go  out  there  on  Election  Day.   You  can't  get  through  them  in  front 
of  a  polling  place.   Republicans  there  are  dedicated.   They  have  a 
purpose  they  think  and  they  want  every  job.   If  there  were  constables, 
they'd  want  them  too.   We  don't  have  constables  any  more.   They  want 
every  job.  They  pack  the  Court  House  with  jobs  that  didn't  exist  before 
The  people  didn't  exist.   They  just  want  everything.   It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  kind  of  a  record  a  Republican  has  this  Charles 
Sever ence  was  elected.   He  was  a  football  player  at  U.T.  at  one  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  his  name? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Charlie  S-E-V-E-R-E-N-C-E  of  Fountain  City. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  arrested  on  Election  Night  for  public  drunkeness.   His  wife 
runs  Governor  Lamar  Alexander's  office  — Knoxville  regional  state  office. 
She's  smart,  but  he's  not  so  smart,  but  he's  over  there.   But  any 
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Republican  by  the  name,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  anybody  knows 
him  or  not  or  whether  he  has  a  bad  reputation  or  not  it  doesn't  matter. 
He's  elected!   'Cause  they  work  at  it.   They  give  receptions  like  I  say 
and  they  work  on  Election  Day  and  they've  got  money  coming  out  their  ears. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  think  it  was  Will  Rogers  who  said,  "I  am  not  a 

member  of  any  organized  political  party  -  I 'm  a 

Democrat ! 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     You  told  me  that  once  before. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  seems  to  describe  the  situation  you  have. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It's  not  organized.   Of  course,  the  way  the  Democrats' 

segments  that  are  called  on  to  make  up  the  party  we  are 
as  different  as  moonshine  and  sunshine.   But  it's  an  umbrella  you  get 
under  depending  upon  your  attitudes.   But  I'll  be  a  Democrat  because  I'm 
not  going  to  be  involved  in  any  more  politics  that  I  know  anything  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  happened  to  the  old  county  machines  like  Hub  Walters 

and  the  Cantrells  and  Biggs  Machine? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  the  times  took  care  of  most  of  it  through  death 

and  then  it  is  just  like  a  Democratic  Party  anywhere 
else  in  East  Tennessee  that  I  know  anything  about.   They  just  disintegrated 
like  the  old  one  horse  shay  and  fell  apart . 
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MR.  YARBROUGH:  There's  one  thing  that  might  give  you  a  little 

insight  Charles,  on  how  things  have  changed.   Ed 
Crump  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  regardless  of  where  his  final  resting 
place  is  if  he  knew  it.   But  in  1960  when  the  Democrats  put  it  all  together 
through  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  that  year — when  the  Democrats  of 
Knox  County  put  it  all  together  in  1960  there  were  13  Democrats  elected  to 
the  Knox  County  Quarterly  Court  and  6  Republicans.   It  was  just  like  a 
revolution  in  Iran.   And  the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  Knox  County 
politics,  City  Hall  and  the  Court  House.   That  lasted  for  six  years. 

In  1980  there  were  Republicans  elected  to  the  Knox  County  Commission 
which  is  city  and  county  court  and  four  Democrats.   And  that's  because  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  party.   I  can't  see  any  enthusiasm  by  the 
Democrats  anywhere  of  any  significance  or  meaning  in  1981.   In  other  words 
the  Democrats  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  that  they  have  in  fifty 
years  in  my  opinion  in  Tennessee.   I  don't  see  any  signs  of  any  emergence 
because  the  Democrats  in  Knox  County  today  are  fighting  among  themselves. 
Each  side  wants  to  be  in  the  cat  bird  seat,  you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  have  that  sometimes  in  a  party  when  it 

is  outside  instead  of  in. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  The  farther  west  you  go  from  Knoxville  or  East 


Tennessee  the  more  Democratic  it  is.   Maybe,  I  would  hope  being 
Democrat,  that  it  is  not  the  situation  in  Nashville,  and  Memphis  and 
in  between  where  most  of  them  are  Democrats  anyhow. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  believe  the  Democrats  in  Middle  Tennessee  are 

more  united.   In  West  Tennessee  race  has  gotten 
involved  a  great  deal  with  Blacks  taking  part. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     I  think  the  racial  situation  is  more  keen  than 

the  Democrat  versus  the  Republican  situation. 
If  you  are  a  Democrat,  and  if  you  don't  like  Blacks,  and  you  are 
prejudiced,  then  you  are  not  going  to  vote  for  that  Black.   And  that's 
changed  and  I  think  the  Ford  dynasty  will  fall  sometime  in  Shelby  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  it  is  building  up  opposition  as  any  other 

strong  machine  does  although  right  now  it  is  hard 
to  see  its  overthrow.   Of  course,  it  would  have  trouble  with  redistricting 
in  the  legislature. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  that  doesn't  necessarily  guarantee  victory. 

If  you  redesign  all  the  districts  and  make  the 
Democrats  favored  territory  there  is  not  that  much  Democratic  territory 
left.   There  are  no  outstanding  Democrats  in  leadership  today.   Sasser  is 
a  good  Senator,  but  he  is  not  a  strong  force  personality-wise.   We  counted 
around  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  Jake  Butcher  left  sort  of  a  vacuum  by  winning, 

for  he  is  no  continuing  leader. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     He'll  never  run  again  for  public  office.   He  can't 

be  elected.   I  doubt  very  seriously  if  Frank  Clement's 
son,  Bobby,  now  on  the  TVA  Board,  can.   He  might  get  the  nomination,  but  he 
can't  beat  Alexander. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  think  so.   He  will  probably  run  for  Congress 

in  the  new  Sixth  District.   That's  just  a  guess. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  He'd  have  a  better  shot  at  that.   Does  that  take  in 

some  of  Davidson  County? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Possibly.   We  don't  know  how  the  legislature  will 

do  it.   You  know  Al  Gore,  Jr.  might  be  a  state-wide 
candidate  at  some  point. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  He  has  a  lot  of  disadvantages  built  in.   His  father 

fell  from  grace  among  Tennessee  Democrats  and 
Tennessee  voters  because  he  wanted  to  be  another  Cordell  Hull,  his  tutor. 
He  neglected  the  people  back  home  and  forgot  where  he  came  from  and  that 
rubs  off  on  Gore.   I  would  not — if  Gore  is  like  his  father,  whose  people 
helped  double-cross  me  in  my  race  for  Congress — I  couldn't  be  for  him  or 
follow  him. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  disenchantment  among  the  Democrats  in 
Tennessee  now  because  Reagan  was  elected  and  because  they  can't  get 
together  themselves  to  agree  among  themselves.   Someone  suggested  to  me 
the  other  day  if  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  hope  they  are  going  to  have 
to  put  the  damn  primary  behind  them  and  like  in  Crump  days  get  in  that 
smoke-filled  room  and  pick  their  candidates  and  use  a  meat  ax  to  get 
everybody -in  line  to  support  that  person  they  picked  that  can  win.   They 
picked  winners.   Remember  it?   The  Democratic  nominees  today  are  not  winners 
in  Tennessee. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Crump  Machine  had  a  way  of  supporting  winners. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  They  knew  how  to  win.   It  wasn't  necessarily 

proper,  but  it  sure  was  productive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  these  county  machines  get  out  of  their 


alliance  with  the  Crump  Machine? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  They  got  political  jobs.   They  could  know  who 

were  going  to  be  Highway  Patrolmen.   Put  people 
in  position  where  they  had  big  families  or  could  account  for  25  votes  and 
they  built  up  a  big  machine  through  nepotism,  patronism  or  patronizing 
them  and  they  would  get  their  federal  appointments  to  federal  benches 
and  they  would  get  the  contracts.   Where  do  you  think  the  bid-rigging 
came  from  on  highway  projects?   They  would  be  favored.   The  banks  would  get 
the  big  deposits  from  the  state  treasury  and  run  the  money  out  and  make 
money  on  it.   Pay  a  little  interest  and  charge  big  interest.   See  with 
power  and  money  many  things  can  be  accomplished  and  were  for  personal, 
selfish  interests. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Or  all  the  things  that  government  has  to  offer  from 

state  level. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  Yeah.   Contract  purchasing,  buying  and  selling,  you 

see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Everything.   State  prisons — Petros  Prison  that  was 

led  by  the  Democrats — that  was  over  there  in  the 
security  staff  and  the  warden.   That  makes  the  local  politician  chieftain 
that  much  bigger  and  controls  more  votes  because  he  has  put  people  in  jobs, 
you  see.   The  payola  situation — it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  it  was. 
If  you  wanted  to  be  a  deputy  sheriff  you  had  to  be  a  Democrat.   The  sheriff 
was  a  Democrat.   See,  you  wouldn't  think  of  being  a  Republican.   The  good 
old  days  are  gone  and  dead  forever.   I  think  the  Democratic  Party  will  come 

back  but  its  got  a  h of  a  long  way  to  go  and  its  going  to  have  a 

convention  of  people  that  will  go  in  there  for  the  betterment  of  the  party 


and  elect  Democrats  instead  of  feathering  their  own  nests.   That's 
the  reason  I  am  out  of  it.   It's  not  worth  it. 

It's  just  like  a  boy  scout  leading  the  troop  and  when  he  gets  to 
a  place  to  pitch  camp  there's  no  troops  there.   There's  nobody  behind 
you  and  you're  out  there  by  yourself  and  that's  the  way  I  felt.   It 
got  to  the  point  I  couldn't  or  wouldn't  even  let  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship know  who  my  campaign  workers  were  in  each  ward.   I  didn't  trust 
them  because  they  would  get  to  them  and  would  buy  them  off,  or  sell 
you  out  and  work  for  the  other  fellow.   The  Democratic  chairman  appeared 
in  a  ward  across  the  Asheville  Highway  in  the  Spring  Hill  Community  and 
was  out  there  in  a  van  giving  out  food  and  favors  and  cold  drinks  working 
for  the  Republican  fund  for  the  County  Commission. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  seems  to  be  no  party  discipline. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  There  is  not  any.   It  is  just  every  man  that  uses 

elections  to  put  money  in  their  pocket.   You 
give  them  campaign  funds  to  raise  money  for  you,  and  then  they  don't  give 
it  to  you.   They  stick  it  in  their  own  pocket. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  reading,  I  believe  it  was,  by  Eisenhower's 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Humphreys,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  were  two  organized  political  groups  in  the  country,  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Unions.   Have  the  unions  been  active  in  politics  in 
East  Tennessee? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  They  have.   They  have  had  their  peaks  and  valleys. 

Used  to  they  would  have  people  on  the  phone  down 
there  at  a  big  table  just  like  in  national  political  headquarters  and  they'd 
be  on  a  phone  right  down  on  a  voter  list — going  right  down  calling  every- 
body for  a  candidate.   Not  any  more.   Most  of  the  candidates  don't  even 
go  by  the  union  hall.   The  rank  and  file  union  member  who  answers  to  the 


local  head  pays  no  attention  to  him.   They  are  less  effective  than 
they  have  ever  been.   Used  to  they  could  put  a  man  across  or  they 
could  beat  a  man. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  strange  because  you  have  more  union 

labor,  don't  you  know  in  East  Tennessee  than 
before? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  Yes,  it's  unionized.   Everything  out  there  in 

Anderson  County  is  unionized.   Court  House 
officers  in  Anderson  County  will  vote  for  a  Democrat.   The  Democrats  in 
Anderson  County  will  turn  against  each  other  right  now.   The  Circuit 
Judge  and  the  Attorney  General  are  both  Democrats  and  are  just  judged  as 
citing,  attempting  to  jail  the  Attorney  General.   Won't  cooperate  with 
him,  throwing  his  cases  out,  turn  it  over  to  a  combatant  judge.   Won't 
give  you  any  record  and  won't  tell  you  what's  going  on,  you  know.   Won't 
even  tell  you  if  he's  indicted.   I've  tried  to  get  those  people  together. 
The  judge  told  me — there's  no  way.   He  is  just  trying  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  and  said  we  just  can't  get  along. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What's  the  situation  in  Cocke  County  now? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Well,  that's  Republican  territory  in  there.   It's 

changed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Democrats  have  not  made  headway  there? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  No,  George  Shepherd  was  the  criminal  judge  up 

there.   He  was  the  head  of  that  machine,  I  suppose 
that  was  in  the  late  1930' s. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  allied  with  the  Crump  Machine? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  No,  he's  a  Quillen  man.   B.  Carroll  Reese  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  only  had  a  Republican  machine  there. 


MR.  YARBROUGH:  Yeah,  he  was  telling  me  that  he  was  becoming 

judge  by  the  convention  which  was  illegal  and 
handpicked.   Judge  just  took  him  to  the  Republican  Convention,  endorsed 
a  congressman,  senators,  judge,  sheriff — the  works.   They  got  a  new 
organization  up  there  because  some  of  the  candidates  I  helped  the  Repub- 
licans beat  them.   Al  Smusser  of  Sevierville,  F.  D.  Galyon ,  former 
Attorney  General  of  that  district,  Ken  Porter   as  Criminal  Judge,  they 
went  to  court  and  by  Tennessee  law  they  were  entitled  to  a  primary  not 
a  convention.   So  when  they  got  the  real  Republicans  in  this  convention 
they  kicked  George  Shepherd  out  and  nominated  Ken  Porter.   (laughter) 
And  he  was  elected.   It  is  still  Republican  politics.   That  makes 
Republican  politics  up  there  in  Cocke,  and  Sevier,  Union,  Jefferson 
Counties  cleaner  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  you  see,  because 
you  haven't  got  that  old  gang  in  there  anymore.   They  were  kicked  out 
like  the  Cantrell  Organization  was  in  McMinn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Has  Cocke  County  been  different  from  most  East 

Tennessee  counties  in  any  ways? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  Violently  so.   It  is  a  battleground  and  a  center 

of  crime. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  has  made  it  that  way? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Tradition  primarily.   They  had  the  bushwhackers, 

they  called  them  in  days  of  the  Civil  War  when 
deserters  from  the  Union  and  deserters  from  the  Southern  side  would  desert 
and  go  back  home  and  hide  out  in  the  mountains,  rob  and  pillage,  and  live 
off  the  land,  and  burn  houses  down,  steal  a  cow,  rape  a  wife,  and  hide 
out  with  arms.   See  they  had  brought  their  guns  back  and  made  moonshine  and 
hid  out.   Just  like  deserters.   They  were  deserters.   It  has  always  been 
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that  way  in  Cocke  County.   It  has  now  in  recent  years  been  the  axis  of 

organized  crime  where  you  steal  merchandise  in  the  South.   You  steal  it 

in  the  North  and  you  would  exchange  it  there  in  Newport  and  Cocke  County 

so  that  you  could  sell  it  mithout  being  bothered  where  it  came  from. 

Don't  you  see? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  And  it  has  always  been  a  place  of  notorious  night 

clubs  and  prostitution,  violence.   Did  you  know 
that  teenage  boys  up  there,  now  still  like  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
wear  hand  guns? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  very  unusual  in  Tennessee. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Did  I  tell  you  about  one — a  man  told  me  that  he 

was  meeting  a  man  to  do  a  story  up  that  way,  oh 
a  year  ago  and  he  said  he  wore  a  gun  when  he  was  a  boy  before  he  was 
thirteen.   He  said  he  shot  a  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  just  customary  there  then? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  They  take  care  of  their  own  law.   There  were  twenty 

people  indicted  by  the  federal  court  up  there  by 
my  expose  series  in  '67.   They  escaped  because  the  thing  was  rigged.   Pulled 
the  indictments  by  the  Reece  organization,  took  care  of  them,  and  reindicted 
again  and  they  got  to  Washington  when  Nixon  was  president  and  they  were  all 
let  go — constables,  state  troopers,  deputies. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So,  it  is  just  a  tradition  of  violence  then? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Oh  yeah,  it  will  always  be  there  apparently.   It 

is  a  way  of  life. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  moonshining  still  important  over  there? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  No,  because  it  isn't  profitable  anymore. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  price  of  sugar? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  the  price  of  everything.   Well,  you  can  go 

to  the  liquor  store  and  get  bonded  liquor  as 
cheap  as  you  can  a  jug  of  moonshine.   Then  that's  one  thing  that  made 
the  coverup.   You'd  have  a  wholesaler  downtown  who  would  sell  sugar  used 
after  [Federal]  reports,  you  know.   [The  wholesaler  did  this]  to  protect 
the  moonshiners.   If  you  stamped  out  moonshining  you  stamped  out  a  good 
bit  of  his  business.   He's  the  most  affluent  man  in  town,  in  the  best 
neighborhood,  and  his  kids  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges,  and  so  the 
kids  didn't  know  this. 

After  I  did  that  series,  I  had  a  class  of  history  students,  juniors 
and  seniors,  whose  teacher  called  me  and  wanted  to  bring  them  to  my  house 
to  talk  to  them.   They  wanted  to  know  what  I  could  tell  these  children 
about  their  home  county  and  towns  they  didn't  know  about.   I  told  them  it 
wasn't  a  bit  Democratic,  right  there  in  my  living  room.   They  didn't  even 
open  their  mouth.   Their  eyes  would  pop  open  and  they  wouldn't  believe  it. 
They  wouldn't  believe  their  dads  sold  sugar  to  moonshiners,  wouldn't  believe 
that  their  dad  wouldn't  rat  on  anybody,  wouldn't  believe  this  and  I  told 
them  your  dad  can't.   You  probably  got  an  aunt  who  teaches  school  or 
an  uncle  who  works  in  the  highway  department  or  a  state  trooper  and  I 
said,  "It  is  all  in  the  family." 

They  couldn't  believe  it,  but  they  told  me  they  were  going  back  home 
and  they  weren't  going  to  leave  Cocke  County,  but  when  they  got  out  and 
through  school  they  were  going  back  and  change  that.   They  couldn't 
believe  that  this  was  going  onl   See,  you  don't  talk  about  it  in  town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  it  will  take  another  "Athens  War"  or  a 

McMinn  County  War"  to  change  anything  that  [is 
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that]  deeply  ingrained. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Up  there  today  if  you  get  a  night  spot  too  close 

to  another  spot  it  will  be  burned  down  overnight. 
Seriously,  they  will  burn  them  out.   Morristown  is  another  hotbed  of  crime 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Hamblen  County? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Slots,  gambling,  prostitution,  drugs  and  see  it 

is  next  door  to  Cocke  County  and  Newport.   And 
the  headquarters  of  Newport  at  one  time  after  my  series  was  taken  away 
from  Newport  and  put  in  Morristown.   It  is  something! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  are  certain  parts  of  Tennessee  with 

a  more  violent  tradition  than  others  and 
apparently  Cocke  County. . . . 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  Is  the  worst  of  the  worsts.   It  has  always  been 

worse  than  the  worst  that  Polk  County  ever  was. 
And  in  Polk  County  used  to,  they  would  kill  a  dozen  people  on  Election  Day, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  YARBROUGH: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Cocke  County  is  the  worst  in  East  Tennessee? 

Oh  yes,  unquestionably. 

Is  there  a  pretty  high  per  capita  income?   It  seems 

this  unlawful  activity... 

It's  industrialized  now.   You  got  a  lot  of  plants 

up  there  in  payroll. 

Is  the  crime  less  important  comparatively  than  it 

used  to  be? 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  less  important  or  not,  but  it 

sure  is  rampant  as  it  used  to  be.   Killings — one 
fellow  in  a  barroom  brawl  up  there  last  year  killed  six  people.   Six 
people  were  dead  around  the  bar  before  he  got  through  shooting.   They  will 


MR.  YARBROUGH: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  YARBROUGH: 
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kill  an  enemy  up  there.  See,  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands — 
mountain  justice  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  They  got  a  code  and 
they  go  by  it.  A  man's  word  is  his  bond  up  there  and  usually  it  means 
hell  on  earth. 

He  says,  "if  you  do  this  to  me,  I'll  kill  you."  And  if  you  do  he 
does  kill  him. 

I  had,  after  my  series  on  Cocke  County  came  out,  one  woman  called 
me  and  said,  "I  need  your  help.   They're  trying  to  open  a  beer  place  out 
here  toward  Cosby  next  door  to  me  and  we  don't  want  beer  in  our  community , 
It  is  dry  and  no  liquor — some  places  it  is  outlawed. 

She  said,  "A  feller  called  me  and  said  he  would  burn  my  barn  down  if 
I  went  down  and  testified  or  opposed  his  beer  permit  before  this  board. 

I  said,  "Well,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you,  but  if  I 
publicize  it  he  sure  as  heck  would  burn  it  down  then." 

She  called  me  later,  and  her  barn  had  been  burned  and  she  went  down 
and  appeared.   Knowing  that  her  barn  had  been  burned  she  continued  to 
resist  and  they  burned  her  home  up.   See. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  that  common  there? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Yeah.   Common  practice!   It's  not  civilized — 

everybody's  armed  up  there!   They  don't  care. 
The  jails  or  prisons  are  not  enough  to  hold  them.   It's  such  a  small 
community  in  numbers.   Everybody  knows  everybody  else  and  somebody  on 
the  jury  is  liable  to  hang  it  up.   I  doubt  if  the  sentence  would  bother 
them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Does  the  law  enforcement  do  anything  about  that, 

does  it?   Does  it  even  try? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  No.   It  can't  keep  the  peace  and  doesn't  keep 
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people  from  breaking  it.   There's  payola  everywhere.   It's  not  safe. 

It  wouldn't  be  safe  for  me  to  go  up  there  and  walk  the  streets  of 

Newport  today. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Because  of  expose  writing  you  have  done. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Uh-huh.   And  they  don't  forgive  you  for  that. 

For  a  newspaperman  that  does  investigative 
reporting,  you  are  a  loner.   He's  out  there  by  himself.   He  doesn't 
have  any  friends.   Bat  Gibson,  for  example,  I  exposed  him  right  after 
the  Cocke  County  series,  up  here  in  Sevier  County  as  sheriff.   He  was 
raiding  Jaycee  Conventions  up  there  when  they  were  trying  to  appease 
him  and  the  Jaycees  would  fill  whiskey  bottles  with  water  and  would 
act  like  they  were  drunk  for  him  to  arrest  them  and  throw  them  in  jail. 
He  didn't  want  a  tail  on  him  you  see.   I  exposed  him  when  he  let  a 
moonshiner  go  and  let  a  man  in  jail,  when  his  wife  came  in  from  the 
farm  to  sign  a  deed  for  him,  to  cross  the  street  to  his  lawyer  friends 
and  transfer  the  deed  of  property  to  the  sheriff,  Bat  Gibson,  and  he 
told  them,  "Get  out  of  jail  and  head  for  the  Cocke  County  line  and  never 
come  back  through  our  county."   I  exposed  him  just  like  I  told  him. 
He  arrested  me  and  threw  me  in  jail  and  I  thought  [he'd]  suffocate  me 
in  that  hot  cell  in  November.   It  was  the  first  time  I've  been  arrested 
in  my  life. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  put  you  in  jail  and  turned  the  heat  up? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  He  charged  me  for  drunk  driving.   Yeah,  and 

turned  the  heat  up.   I  stripped  and  took  three 
cold  showers  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  a  hot  cell.   They  didn't  have  any 
hot  water.   I  remembered  my  boy  scout  training  or  something  and  I  got 
down  in  the  floor  trying  to  breathe  and  the  concrete  where  that 
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radiator  was  imbedded  got  so  hot  that  steam  came  up  from  the  shower 

stall  and  I  couldn't  breathe  down  there  either.   I  was  gasping  for 

breath  when  Buford  Ellington  finally  sent  the  TBI  agent ,  got  me  out 

of  there  and  took  me  to  the  hospital. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  did  you  get  rescued  from  that  now? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     I  had  one  phone  call  and  I  was  just  lucky  that  I 

got  my  editor  on  the  phone  at  home .   I  wrapped  it 
[the  phone]  up  in  the  News-Sentinel  and  told  him  that  I  was  in  serious 
trouble,  that  a  minute  counted  and  he  better  do  something  quickly.   And 
under  the  circumstances  they  locked  me  up  back  there  and  it  seemed  like 
it  took  too  long  to  get  some  help  up  there.   But  he  called  the  governor 
and  he  was  lucky  to  get  Governor  Ellington  on  the  line.   And  Ellington 
called  his  TBI  agents  over  here  and  one  showed  up  real  quickly  after  the 
motion  got  into  movement.   They  took  me  out  by  ambulance  to  the  hospital  up 
there  and  gave  me  oxygen.   I  was  gasping  for  breath  and  I  thought  I  was  a 
goner.   They  charged  me  with  DWI.   Served  me  with  a  $100,000. . .You  see,  I 
was  sitting  on  the  bench  covering  Bat  Gibson's  trial. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Now  this  was  the  sheriff? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Now  what  was  his  name? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Bat,  B-A-T .   I  called  the  place  that  he  was  raiding, 

and  he  was  stopping  tourist  cars,  and  searching  them 
without  a  warrant,  and  receiving  the  car.   With  a  man  and  another  woman, 
not  his  wife,  they'd  (the  tourists)  just  abandon  their  cars  to  save 
their  reputation.   I've  seen  Cadillacs  parked  all  around  that  place — 
the  jail  when  Bat  Gibson  was  in  there. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Then,  they  would  sell  the  car,  I  suppose? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah,  or  would  drive  them  or  keep  them.   He'd 

put  juveniles  in  with  hardened  criminals.   Hell, 
I  discovered  with  one  story  where  I  had  about  12  lawsuits  against  him — 
damage  suits  for  violations  of  civil  rights.   I  had  his  picture  going 
up  through  there  and  everything.   He'd  arrest  a  couple  on  the  highway, 
one  of  them  was  drinking  at  the  wheel,  you  know,  and  take  his  wife  to 
jail  in  his  car  and  rape  her  on  the  way  to  jail.   Just  all  kinds  of 
stuff.   Did  the  same  way  as  in  Cocke  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      This  was  in  Cocke  County? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     No,  this  was  in  Sevier  County  in  Gatlinburg  and 

Sevierville.   Bat  Gibson,  he  tried  to  sue  our  paper 
for  libel.   He  had  twelve  police  cruisers.   Some  of  them  lived  in 
Gatlinburg  and  while  I  was  covering  the  Tennessee  Medical  Association 
when  they  served  the  subpoena  on  me  for  the  libel  action — $100,00 — 
I  called  the  office  that  I  was  getting  the  hell  out  of  there.   They 
shouldn't  have  sent  me  up  there  to  begin  with.   They  [the  sheriff  and 
deputies]  saw  me  sitting  next  to  the  Judge  when  I  was  exposed  later. 
[They]  served  this  subpoena  on  me  and  I  sneaked  out  of  the  back  of  the 
Court  House  and  [I  had]  parked  my  car  two  blocks  away  and  hid  it  in  a 
bank  parking  lot.   I  had  to  get  away  from  the  thing  'cause  I  thought 
they'd  kill  me.   They  would  have  if  they  could  have  gotten  away  with 
it,  you  see.   I  ran  to  Gatlinburg,  and  somebody  spotted  me  in  Gatlinburg 
and  called  the  Sheriff  and  he  had  a  dozen  city  police  cars  and  sheriff's 
cars  waiting  on  me  to  accuse  me  of  drunk  driving. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  that's  when  he  tried  to  kill  you  in  jail? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah,  but  by  putting  the  heat  up? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  By  suffocation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  suffocating  you  to  death.   Well,  Sevier 

County  is  different  now,  isn't  it? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:  No,  no.   It's  not  different — it's  worse. 

They  quietened  up  for  awhile  and  went 
underground.   Instead  of  being  so  open. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  ever  happened  to  Bat  Gibson? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  He  got  a  city  job  that  was  head  of  city 

employees  up  there.   (laughter)   Those  city 
employees  of  Sevier  County  were  put  to  work  by  a  County  Judge  that  is 
now  dead  on  his  tobacco  farm.   (laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  seems  to  be  in  the  tradition. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Uh-huh.   Bat  Gibson  was  just  a  barber.   Had  a 

chair  in  a  barber  shop  there  in  Sevierville. 
You  see  a  lot  of  people  up  there  in  Sevier  County,  you'd  be  surprised, 
up  those  coves  and  hollers  they  don't  take  a  newspaper  or  have  a  radio 
in  their  house  or  electricity.   All  they  knew  about  what  was  going  on 
was  Bat  Gibson  was  giving  them  the  news.   He  had  'em  sewed  up.   But  I 

finally  beat  the  s of  a  b .   After  what  he  did  to  me  and  after 

my  expose  the  people  wouldn't  have  him  anymore,  you  see.   He's  run  for 
sheriff  every  time  since  and  lost. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  is  law  enforcement  any  better  than  it  was? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:  Yeah,   it  is  now  you've  got  a  fellow  who  used  to 

be  police  chief  of  Sevierville  named  Herman 
Townsend  and  he's  made  a  respectable  office  out  of  it.   He  and  his  wife 
live  in  the  jail.   He  made  it  a  very  important  business.   Very  rare.   He's 
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worked  a  lot  with  the  kids  in  school  and  on  drugs  and  things  like  that. 

It's  a  very  interesting  place  over  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  know  it  seems  to  be.   But  Cocke  County  has  not 

changed  much? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     No.   It  quietened  up  there  for  a  long  time,  and 

Ellington  suspended  about  a  dozen  troopers — state 
troopers.   He  fired  some  and  what  he  didn't  fire  he  transferred 
completely  out  of  that  county.   They  were  in  cohoots  with  the  sheriff, 
nefarious  groups. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  suppose  it'd  be  awfully  hard  not  to  be  in  cohoots 

with  the . . . 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  may  immerge  sometime  in  a  couple  or  more  generations — 

the  decency  up  there.   But  the  crime  is  still  there  and 
politics  is  still  there  in  that  county. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Local  politics  seems  very  important  in  East  Tennessee. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  in  some  counties  as  up  here,  in  Morgan  County 

at  Wartburg  and  Campbell  County  at  Jacksboro,  and  Scott 
County  at  Oneida  and  Wartburg.   Oneida  and  Huntsville  are  Howard  Baker- 
Cantrell.   Politics  is  a  way  of  life.   If  you  don't  go  along  and  don't  know 
somebody  in  that  part  of  the  organization  you  don't  get  that  job.   There's 
not  any  industrial  payrolls  in  that  county.   And  if  you  get  a  teaching  job 
or  a  highway  job  with  the  state  or  the  county  or  state  trooper's  job  or 
state  tax  collector's  job  or  whatever,  you  know  public  payroll  job,  or  job 
in  a  prison,  in  this  case  at  Wartburg — Petros  Prison,  there  aren't  any  other 
jobs  you  got  to  get  out  of  there  and  go  to  Oak  Ridge  and  they  quit  hiring. 
Some  go  to  Knoxville  and  to  Harriman,  some  to  the  sock  plant  (textile)  down 
there  and  so  it's  a  life  and  death  game.   Mercurial  politics  are  a  way  of 
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life  way  up  in  Cocke  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      People  practically  have  to  go  along  to  stay  there, 

don't  they? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     You  got  to  catch  every  family  and  work  for  them  on 

Election  Day  to  get  a  good  job  and  to  keep  it.   The 
jobs  are  public  jobs  and  even  to  get  in  on  the  city  program  you  have  to 
have  politics  on  your  side.   It's  everywhere.   The  further  west  you  go 
northwest  from  Knoxville  and  these  towns  the  worse  it  gets  that  way. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Because  you  have  lower  per  capita  income — less  money? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yes.   It  is  a  matter  of  survival.   And  a  job  is  survival. 

They'll  kill  you  over  a  job.   They'll  kill  over  arguing 
about  getting  a  job  or  getting  fired  from  one.   I  don't  care  if  it's  your 
brother  and  you  are  the  boss.   It's  every  man  for  himself  and  heaven  help 
the  hindmost.   And  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  Sevier  County,  Cocke  County 
and  all  around  these  rural  counties.   It  gets  better  as  you  get  to 
Washington  County,  Sullivan  County,  Carter  County... 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Where  you  get  more  industrialization? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Yeah.   And  more  unionization. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Have  the  unions  helped  much  and  are  they  active? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  helped  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      It  helped  to  give  the  people  any  independence  from  this 

sort  of ? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Oh  yes.   And  they  stand  by  them  in  trouble.   The  unions 

there  in  industrialized  Elizabethton  vent  all  out  to  help 
the  county  teachers  when  they  went  on  strike  up  there  a  year  ago.   They 
closed  the  schools  down  for  most  of  the  winter  cause  the  County  Court  reneged 
on  promises  to  meet  a  contract  to  give  them  a  pay  raise  and  the  teachers 
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struck  and  they  didn't  get  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  did  that  strike  come  out? 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     The  teachers  von  and  they  lost.   The  judge  finally 

approved  of  a  formula  whereby  they  eventually  would 
get  up  to  where  the  County  Commission  had  promised  them  on  equal  par 
with  the  Elizabethton  City  teachers.   But  by  and  large  they  lost  and 
they  got  scars  on  them—professional  scars.   The  superintendent  of 
county  schools  named  Treadway  used  to  be  a  basketball  coach  at  Happy 
Valley  High  School  and  were  state  champions  at  one  time  and  he  couldn't 
take  it  anymore  and  he  resigned.   You  see  these  mountains  do  something 
to  you.   I  don't  know  what  it  is  I   They've  got  the  money  here  and  you 
can't  see  the  Smokies  today.   Life  over  here  is  rougher-more  pragmatic 
than  it  is  in  Nashville  and  Memphis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  believe  it  is. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Your  river  dries  up  and  ours  floods.   (laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      People  seem  a  little  more  locked  into  their  situation. 

And  less  opportunities. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It  has  got  everything  to  do  with  how  a  person  develops 

and  what  happens  and  his  job  opportunities  and  his 
attitudes  and  his  fortitudes.   Over  here  you  learn  to  survive.  And  if  you 
learn  to  survive  without  too  much  trouble  then  you  learn  to  get  ahead. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Then  you  learn  to  survive  in  your  own  community  and  your 

own  county. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  right.   It  doesn't  involve  going  somewhere  else. 

That's  the  hardest  proving  ground  of  all.   Over  here 
we  are  not  afraid  of  work;  we  welcome  it.   Not  the  welfare  lines  you  got 
there.   But  by  and  large  the  people  welcome  opportunity. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  think  you  have  a  lot  less  velfare  dependence  here 

than  you  do  in  West  Tennessee,  maybe  Middle  I  am  not 
sure. 
JR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  you  are  more  civilized  down  your  way.   You  have 

a  different  life  style.   And  you  don't  have  so  many 
people  except  Shelby  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  true. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     They  are  basic  and  more  tranquil. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  think  so.   There  are  more  people  in  Shelby  County 

than  all  the  other  twenty  counties  of  West  Tennessee. 
You  have  a  lot  of  uncrowded  space  really. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Now,  I  don't  know  about  Memphis,  but  I  know  Knoxville 

and  of  all  the  cities  in  East  Tennessee  is  the  capital 
of  East  Tennessee — capital  city.   It's  going  to  go  for  boom  or  bust.   It's 
on  its  way.   It's  been  a  one-horse  town  too  long,  see.   It's  like  a  boom- 
town  today. 

You  really  see  this  as  a  change? 

It's  unbelievable!   The  breakthrough  that  is  happening 

in  transformation. 

I've  noticed  change  and  I  wondered  how  much  it  had  to 

do  with  EXPO  and  temporary  things  like  that. 

Oh,  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  whole  thing.   That's  just 

the  ultimate  like  shooting  for  the  moon  if  you're  playing 
poker — Expo  is  like  shooting  for  the  moon.   It's  sort  of  like  building  a 
pyramid  if  you  were  in  Egypt,  see,  it  shows  the  grandeur  of  Knoxville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  just  one  of  the  aspects. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  just  the  epitome  of  it;  that  is  just  the  peak  of  it 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  has  caused  this  change?   Is  there  any  certain 

leadership? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It ' s  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  things.   Geography  has  as 

much  to  do  with  it  as  anything  else.   You  got  your 
medical  center  here.  .  You've  got  the  University  here.   You've  got  TVA. 
You've  got  Oak  Ridge  and  about  half  the  rich  people  that  work  out  there 
[about  8,000]  live  here  in  Knox  County.   It's  a  trade  center,  that's 
the  way  it  was  founded  as  a  trading  post — wagon-trade.   It's  just  that 
the  economy  is  diversified.   You  have  a  lot  of  federal  money  in  here, 
state  money  and  there's  a  job  practically  for  anyone  that  wants  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Unemployment  is  not  much  of  a  problem  then  here? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     It's  much  less  than  the  state  average.   It's  about 

h.5%   less. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      That's  comparatively  very  good.   Well,  Knoxville  has 

been  a  sleepy,  slow  town  for  a  long  time,  hasn't  it? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  the  power  structure  has  kept  it  down.   The  power 

structure,  you  see  when  new  people  come  in  and  new 
industry  and  new  business  and  dollars,  the  old  economic  power  group  that 
dominated  the  money  market  here,  Jake  Butcher  and  his  bank  broke  it  open, 
didn't  want  to  upset  their  routine.   They  had  it  the  way  the  way  they 
wanted  it.   They  controlled  the  economy  and  they  could  give  you  a  loan  or 
not  give  you  a  loan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  they  preferred  to  keep  it  small  and  control  it 

rather  than  have  it  grow  and  get  out  of  their  hands. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     And  now  those  prime  banks  of  yesteryear  are  just  second 

raters  of  today.   There's  no  one  person  that  has  control 
Used  to  be  the  Gay  Street  merchants  had  controlled  it  and  money  industry 
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MR.  YARBROUGH: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  YARBROUGH: 


owned  the  real  estate,  but  not  anymore.   It's  a  vide  open  town. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  happened  then  was  not  the  result  of  one  certain 

person? 

Many  factors . 

New  business,  new  industry,  new  people. 

It  started  with  the  coming  of  TVA.   It  was  pronounced 

when  Oak  Ridge  was  created  in  19^3.   It  just  brought 
dollars  in  here  that  just  opened  it  up.   Where  there  is  money  there  is 
everything  else. 

Knox  County  then  is  not  very  much  like  the  other 

counties  in  East  Tennessee,  is  it? 

No.   I  don't  know  of  any  to  compare  with  it. 

You  have  opportunity  and  money. 

There's  everything  here,  you  see.   Now  the  other 

counties,  you'd  have  to  say,  well  now,  Johnson  City  in 
Washington  County  has  got  a  University  of  Tennessee,  Tennessee  State 
University,  Kingsport  has  got  a  lot  of  industry — Tennessee  Eastman.   Eden 
Corporation  is  up  there.   But  here  you've  got  all  of  that  stuff,  you  see. 
All  the  components  of  prosperity  are  right  here.   They  just  can't  wait — 
there's  plenty  of  money  here,  see.   Look,  the  state  is  spending  $U5,000,000 
fixing  "Malfunction  Junction".   That  brings  jobs  and  money  and  makes  the 
economy  hot.   Housing  is  short. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  do  have  an  active  economy.   There  is  more  building, 

more  construction  and  more  things  torn  up  and  more  things 
under  way  around  Knoxville  than  you  see  in  any  other  part  of  the  state,  I 
believe. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     All  simultaneously. 
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MR.  YARBROUGH: 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      In  a  way  it  is  inconvenient  but  of  course,  that  is 

progress . 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Incidentally,  mentioning  things  that  might  be  used 

by  you,  how  did  these  cats  get  started  in  politics 
in  East  tennessee?  Now  when  I  was  a  kid  I  was  delivering  newspapers  in 
my  home  town  of  Etowah  and  Bur oh  Biggs  who  was  raising  cane  in  Polk 
County  was  Police  Chief  of  Etowah.   He  got  sick  and  was  in  bed  for  about 
a  year — bedfast.   I  used  to  carry  his  papers  and  he  didn't  have  a  dime 
and  he  would  open  that  little  old  pocketbook  that  you  used  to  snap  to, 
you  know,  and  he  would  reach  in  there  and  give  you  fifteen  cents  for  the 
Chattanooga  Times  for  seven  days — paper  and  he  was  in  bed.   And  he  went 
back  to  Polk  County  from  whence  he  came  took  over  a  farm  down  there  and 
didn't  pay  anything  for  it,  but  he  raised  cattle  and  hogs  and  he  got  ahead 
essentially  by  slaughtering  those  hogs  and  cattle  during  the  Depression 
and  passing  out  the  meat  to  poor  devils  who  didn't  have  food  on  their  table. 
He  was  their  God. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  that's  how  he  helped  build  the  political  machine. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  how  he  got  started.   He  was  a  wise  old  man.   He 

was  as  wise  as  Crump  was— cunning  I  guess  it  was.   He 
took  control  of  the  county  because  if  someone  fed  you,  would  you  not  support 
that  cat? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Biggs  Machine. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     That's  how  he  got  started.   He  rose  the  same  time  that 

Crump  did,  you  see.   So  they  were  equals  but  from 
different  thrones.   Equals  per  capita  wise. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      They  were  natural  allies  then. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     And  Wash  Cantrell,  the  old  founder  of  First  Bank  of 
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Etowah,  went  there  in  1906,  the  first  bank  and  lived  over  in  the  country 
and  walked  in  the  mud  to  town  in  brogans  without  socks  on.   He  lived  in 
a  log  cabin.   In  later  years  they  put  a  bathroom  in  his  house.   He  be- 
friended people  too.   You  wanted  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank,  he'd 
just  put  your  name  down.   That  gave  his  five  sons  who  were  college  trained 
a  chance  coming  along  in  his  wake,  see.  He  gave  them  their  start.   That's 
how  the  Cantrells  got  started. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  do  have  hard  work  in  East  Tennessee  and  self- 
reliance. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     They  might  be  a  millionaire  and  you  wouldn't  know  it. 

They  would  be  the  last  to  let  you  know.   And  they  would 
grin  which  would  mean  "yes"  if  you  asked  them  the  question  if  you  got  close 
enough  to  ask  them  the  question.   They  got  smart  people  over  here.   They've 
got  the  Scotch-Irish  dogma  and  they  are  adaptable  and  they  learn  skills 
quickly  and  readily  even  if  they  don't  have  a  formal  education. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  I  was  just  thinking  when  you  were  talking  about 

Cocke  County  that  sounds  like  a  Scottish  or  Irish  clan 
system  really. 

MR.  YARBROUGH:     Up  there  they  just  speak  that  old  pure  Scotch  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  I  mean. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Family  dependence,  feuds,  loyalties  and  so  forth. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     The  "New  Deal"  changed  Republican  politics  in  East 

Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  about  East  Tennessee's  benefits  from  state 

government?   How  do  people  over  here  generally  perceive 
the  way  they  come  out  in  the  state? 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Well,  in  the  last  ten  years  they  have  gotten  what  was 
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coming  to  them  and  then  some.   But  up  to  that  point  they  didn't  get  any 
highway  money  because  they  were  Republicans  and  had  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations.  They  didn't  get  any  money  for  schools.   It  was  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  because  the  state  didn't  need  the  votes.   They 
never  got  them  and  the  Democrats  ■could  win  without  them.   Dunn  comes  along 
and  muffs  it  you  know,  by  fighting  a  med  school  at  East  Tennessee  U.  and 
by  accepting  regional  prisons  around  at  Morristown  which  alienated  things 
in  the  upper  East  Tennessee  sections.   Then  that  led  to  a  Democrat  for 
governor  again.   But  he  had  promised  to  give  highways  and  so  forth  and  he 
started  that  thing.   He  started  giving  them  and  here's  how  the  general 
public  from  East  Tennessee  reacted.   See  the  Republicans  are  spreading 
toward  your  Mississippi  River  bank  right  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes,  indeed.   And  Alexander,  of  course,  would  be 

expected  to  do  some  things  for  East  Tennessee. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:      Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      But  for  a  long  time  East  Tennesseans  felt  left  out. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     I  know  it  because  they  didn't  have  the  votes  over  here. 

They  knew  they  could  win  without  them.   Used  to  could  be 
said  that  if  they  didn't  have  a  100,000  vote  lead  and  if  you  are  a  Republican 
going  west,  polls  close  later  over  that  way,  and  more  people  voted,  and  if 
he  didn't  leave  here  with  a  100,000  majority  say  in  a  senate  race  or  a 
governor's  race,  the  person  didn't  have  a  prayer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:      Across  the  mountains. 
MR.  YARBROUGH:     Uh-huh.   It's  not  that  way  anymore.   Because  Shelby 

County  has  been  equalized.   Middle  Tennessee  is  the 
battleground.   When  you  share  that  vote  it's  not  worth  a  boom.   Well,  I'll 
say  Tennessee  today  is  a  Republican  state  and  will  be  until  time  changes 
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and  that  is  a  way  down  the  road. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      It  looks  that  way  to  me.   This  has  been  a  great 

deal  of  help,  Willard. 
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